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THE INFALLIBLE CHUKCH NOT INFALLIBLE. 
In Dr. Johnson's interesting tale of Rasselas, prince of 
Abyssinia, with which many of our readers are, doubtless, 
familiar, one of the most amusing chapters is that which 
records the fate of the ingenious artist, who attempted to 
discover the method of making wings. Before his project 
was quite ripe for trial, we are told that, in the coarse of 
a conversation with the prince, he drew a vivid picture of 
the new pleasures of which mankind would shortly be put 
in possession, as the result of his fortunate discovery. 
" With what delight," said he, " will a philosopher, fur- 
nished with wings, and hovering in the sky, see the earth 
and all its inhabitants rolling beneath him ! How it must 
amuse the spectator to see the moving scene of land and 
ocean ; to survey, with equal security, the marts of trade, 
and the fields of battle ! How easily shall we then trace 
the Nile through all his passages, pass over to distant re- 
gions, and examine the face of nature from one extremity 
of the earth to the other !" 

Rasselas, we are told, modestly suggested some doubts 
of the practicability of the design. He hinted that the 
imagination of the artist prevailed over his skill, and that 
it suggested rather what he wished than what he knew. 
His fears, however, were dismissed as groundless. " No- 
thing," replied the artist, "will ever be attempted if all 
possible objections must be first overcome." At length, 
the wings were finished, and the time came to make trial 
of them. The attempt was made, and the adventurous 
artist waved his pinions for flight ; but, alas for the vanity 
of human wishes ! in an instant he dropped into the lake 
beneath, and the prince had much difficulty in drawing 
him to land. 

We have often thought that the incident just related is 
an apt illustration of the modern Romish theory of infalli- 
bility. Nothing can be more attractive than the picture 
which Bishop Milner, and other Roman Catholic writers, 
draw of the blessings arising from the possession of an in- 
fallible guide in all matters of religion. "How delightful,™ 
say they, " to feel oneself raised, as on eagle's wings, 
above the atmosphere of doubt and uncertainty, which 
envelopes poor, benighted Protestants, dimly groping after 
truth ! How satisfactory to be able to survey, in calm 
security, the contentions of rival sects, and the angry war- 
fare of religious parties ! If borne aloft by the principle 
of infallibility, how easily can we trace the stream of 
orthodox doctrine from its earliest origin, and discern the 
distant regions over which the Catholic Church is spread, 
from one extremity of the earth to the other!" 

Felix, qui potnit rerum cognoscere causae, 
Atque metus omnes et inexorablle fatnm 
Subject! pedibus, strepitnmque Acherontii trail. 

All this is, doubtless, very pleasing and very delightful 
to think of and write about ; but the mere fact of our 
wishing for such an infallible teacher as would save us all 
trouble in religion, does nothing towards assuring us that 
God has actually given us such a guide. We have seen 
that the artist, in the tale, often consoled his mind 
with similar visions, when he was employed in his at- 
tempt to provide for mankind organs which God did not 
»ee fit to bestow upon them. The wings, however in- 
geniously contrived, failed to accomplished the purpose 
for which the artist designed them ; and the question natu- 
ral!/ arises, does the infallibility, claimed by the Church of 



Rome, actually realize the delightful promises its advocates 
make on its behalf? We shall endeavour to lay a few 
facts before our readers, which will enable them to answer 
this question for themselves. * 

Whence, then, arises the necessity for an infallible guide, 
and what is the great advantage to be derived from one ? 
Roman Catholic divines always take for granted that the 
great mass of mankind are utterly unable to arrive at the 
knowledge of the truths of revelation for themselves. They 
assume that God must be snpposed to have provided for 
all men a safe and easy method of attaining to religious 
truth — in other words, an infallible guide. From these 
premises they conclude that this guide can be no other 
than the Church of Rome, which they always identify with 
the whole Catholic Church. They boldly assert that the 
local Church of Rome has always taught the pure doc- 
trines of Christianity, from the time of St. Paul to the pre- 
sent day ; that she has never fallen into the slightest error 
or heresy — in short, that all her authoritative statements 
may be implicitly embraced, as setting forth those impor- 
tant truths which will make men wise unto salvation. 
Here, then, they tell us, is the infallible guide we need. 
If we listen to her, we are secure from the seductions of 
false doctrine ; if we tread in her footsteps, we are in no 
danger of going astray. 

But is it a fact, that the Church of Rome has never 
varied in her doctrines or teaching ? Has she never pat 
forth contradictory statements upon vital qnestions of re- 
ligion ? A Church which claims infallibility must of neces- 
sity be always the same. One instance of contradiction is 
enough to destroy all reliance upon her testimony, just as 
one plain unequivocal lie is fatal to a man's character for 
veracity. Jesus Christ, the great head of the Church, is 
" the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever" (Heb. xiii. 8), 
and it follows, that all the doctrines which claim Him as 
their author, and rest upon His authority, must necessarily 
agree. 

Let as, then, suppose the caseof some honest, sober-minded 
Christian, whose sole anxiety is to be taught the truth. 
He is told, that the Church of Rome claims to be infalli- 
ble, and that he may safely place himself under her 
guidance. He sets his mind, therefore, to learn the doc- 
trines propounded by that Church from the earliest times ; 
he prepares to soar aloft upon the wings of infallibility, 
that he may contemplate, as from some lofty eminence, the 
broad stream of Catholic doctrine flowing down from the 
first ages of Christianity, and taking its rise in the city of 
the seven hills. 

But, when he tries to spread his wings, is the attempt 
successful? or, to drop the metaphor, does our inquirer 
find that the Church of Rome is, in point of fact, infalli- 
ble ? Alas ! far from it. Let us hear the evidence of one 
of the acntest thinkers and ablest writers of the seven- 
teenth century, one who certainly had no prejudices 
against Romanism, for he was himself, in early years, a 
Roman Catholic* — " I see plainly, and with mine own 
•yes, that there are Popes against Popes, councils against 
councils, some Fathers against others, the same Fathers 
against themselves, a consent of Fathers of one age against 
a consent of Fathers of another age." The theory of the 
Chnrch of Rome being an unerring, infallible guide in 
religion, like many other theories, looks very well upon 
paper, and has a plausible, captivating look as long as it is 
not tested by facts; but let any adventurous inquirer, who is 
in search of truth, and wishes for some better evidence for 
his religion than the mere word of a priest, only try to 
put this principle of infallibility to the test — let him at- 
tempt to spread his wings, and he finds, on a sudden, that 
they won't work. A host of Popes and Cardinals, councils 
and divines, pour their discordant blasts upon his head 
from all the four winds of heaven ; and fortunate will he 
be if, as the result of his rash experiment, he is not 
plunged deep beneath the dark waters of hopeless in- 

We have said that, as a matter of fact, the Church of 
Rome cannot be infallible, for that she has contradicted 
herself at various times in the statement of important doc- 
trines of Christianity. General assertions, however, rarely 
carry conviction along with them, unless they are sup- 
ported by proof*. We proceed, therefore, to substantiate 
our charge, by citing a few of these contradictory state- 
ments, with the authorities on which they rest. We take, 
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for the sake of convenience, the catechism and decrees of 
the Council of Trent, as the most authoritative exposition of 
the doctrines of the modern Church of Rome ; and by a 
comparison of these decrees with the recorded opinions of 
some of the ancient Popes and divines of that Church, 
even the most unlearned of our readers will - be able to 
judge whether Romanism is as infallible as she pretends. 
We give accurate references, as usual, to all the authori- 
ties which we quote. 

1. And first, concerning the important doctrine of 
The Eucharist. 

The modern Church of Rome teaches as follows : — " By 
the consecration of the bread and wine, the whole substance 
of the bread is converted into the substance of the body of 
Christ our Lord, and the whole substance of the wine is 
converted into the substance of his blood ; which conver- 
sion is suitably and properly called transubstantiation." 
— Decret. Cone. Trid., Sess. xiii., c. iv. 

Now, listen to the doctrine of the ancient Chnrch of 
Rome. 

Pope Gelasius (A.D. 492) writes as follows :—" The 
sacraments of the body and blood of the Lord, which we 
receive, are divine things, because by these we are made 
partakers of the divine nature. Nevertheless, the substance 
or nature of bread and wine ceases not to exist ; and, as- 
suredly, the image and similitude of the body and blood of 
Christ are celebrated in the performance of the myste- 
ries."* 

Is it possible for two statements to be more directly op- 
posed to one another than these ?f 

2. Communion in one kind. 

The modern Church of Rome teaches thus — " If any 
person shall say, that it is required either by the precept 
of God, or for necessity of salvation, that all the faithful 
in Christ shall partake of the holy sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist in both kinds, let him be accursed." — Decret. Cone. 
Trid. Sess. xxi., can. 1. 

Now, let ns hear what was the custom and practice of 
the old Roman Church on this point 

S. Thomas Aquinas says, that, " according to the ancient 
custom of the Church, all men, as they communicated in 
the body, so they also communicated in the blood."J 

The testimony of Cassander, the famous Romish ritualist, 
is still more express to the same effect — " In the Latin 
Church, for above a thousand years, the body of Christ 
and the blood of Christ were separately given, the body 
apart, and the blood apart, after the consecration of the 
mysteries."§ 

These authorities show pretty plainly the novelty of the 
decree of the Council of Trent, on the subject of half com- 
munion. The following extract, from Pope Gelasius, is 
equally plain, as to its unlawfulness : — " We find that 
some, having received a portion of the holy body only, do 
abstain from the cap of the holy blood, who, doubtless 
(because they are bound by I know not what superstition), 
should receive the whole sacrament, or be driven from the 
whole ; for the dividing of one and the same mystery 
cannot be done without great sacrilege."\\ 



* Certe sacramenta quae sumimus corporis et sanguinis Christi, 
divina res est, propter qnod et per eadem divina efficimur consortia 
nature ; et taman ease non desinit substantia vel natura panis et run. 
Et certe imago et similltudo corporis et sanguinis Christ* in actlone 
mysteriornm celebrantnr."— Gelasius, de duabns naturia in Chriato. 
Blbl. Vet. Patrnm, torn. Till., p. 70S. Lngd., 1677. 

t The contradiction between the sentiments of Pope Gelaaina and 
the Decree of the Council of Trent, is, Indeed, so glaring, that Baronins 
and Bellarmine were obliged to resort to the desperate expedient of 
attempting to prove that the treatise above named was not written by 
Pop* Gelasius, but by some other man of the same name '. The Human 
Catholic historian, Du Pin, however, to his credit be it spoken, pos- 
sessed more honesty than the brace of Cardinals. He exposed the 
lioilowness of this " pious fraud." and proved incontestably that the work 
in question was rightly ascribed to Pope Gelasius,— Vide Du Pin, 
Eecl. Hist, vol. L, p. 510. Dublin, 1713. 

X " Secundum antique ecclesia consuetudlnem, omnes, sicut com- 
monicabant corpori, ita communicebant et aangulnl , *--S. Thorn, in 
Joannem., cap. vll, sec vli., p. 364 Paria, 164a 

} " Occidentalis vero, sive Romans Ecclesia mllle arnpllue snnta 
contlnuls, non allter quam sub duplici hac specie in conventu Eccleai* 
sacramentum hoc Dominic! corporis et sanguinis administrate legitur, 
idque in pane et vino, atque adeo leparatim,— Cassander, de Sacr. 
Common., p. 1025. Paria, 1616. 

B"Comperimns quod quldam, sumpta tantnmmodo corporis sacri 
portlone, a calice sacri cruorla abstineant ; qui proculdubio (quoniam 
nescio qua superstitions docentur obstringi) aut Integra sacramenta 
percipient, aut ab integria arceantur; quia divisio unlus ejusdemque 
mysterii sine grand! sacrtlegio non potest provenire."— Corpus Juris 
Canoniel, De Couaecr., Inst. II., cap. 19, tun. I., col. WIS. Lugd., 
1671. 
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It is quite plain, that the curse ef the venerable Fathers 
of the Council of Trent Would ha*e lighted on the head of 
poor Pope Gelasins, if he had had the ill fortune to have 
been alive in their time. 

3. Solitary masses by a priest. 

The Council of Trent decreed as follows : — " If any per- 
son shall say, that masses, in which the priest alone com- 
municates sacramentally, are unlawful, ond,.therefore, ought 
to be abrogated, let him be accursed." — Deeret. Cone. 
Trid. Sess. xxii., can. 8. 

But, the ancient Church of Rome taught the very re- 
verse. Thus, for example, the Romish canon law tells us, 
that Anaclctus, Bishop of Rome, decreed " that all pre- 
sent should communicate, or else be turned out of tho 
Church: for so the Apostles did order, and the holy 
Chnrch of Rome observeth."* 

And Gregory I. forbids the priest to celebrate the 
Sacharist alone — " A priest,'' saith he, " should never 
celebrate the mass alone ; for as the mass cannot be cele- 
brated without the salutation of the priest, and the answer 
of the people, it ought, consequently, by no means to be 
celebrated by a single individual. "t 

We may well ask, which is infallible, Pope Gregory the 
Great or the Council of Trent? 

4. The Seven Sacraments. 

The doctrine of the Council of Trent runs thus — " If 
any person shall say, that all the sacraments of the new 
law were not instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ, or that 
they are more or fewer than seven, let him be accursed." 
— Deeret. Cone. Trid., Sess. vii., can. 1. 

But we are assured, on the unexceptionable authority of 
Cassander, " that we shall not likely find any writer before 
Peter Lombard [who lived about 1130] that did define the 
number of the sacraments '."} And the famous canonist, 
Alex, de Ales, states particularly, with regard to confirma- 
tion, that " this sacrament was instituted in the Meldcnsian 
Council. "§ Did the Church not know how many sacra- 
ments it had before the twelfth century, or was it left to 
Peter Lombard and the Meldcnsian Council to inform it 
upon a matter of such vital importance to every Christian 
man? And yet, notwithstanding all this, the Church of 
Rome claims to be immutable as well as infallible-/ 
5. Worship of Images. 

In the catechism of the Council of Trent we read as 
follows—" The priest is to teach that it is lawful to have 
images in churches, and to give tbem honour and 
worship."\\ 

The worship of images, however, was forbidden in the 
most express terms by Pope Gregory the Great. In a 
letter to Scremis, Bishop of Marseilles, he writes — 
" Forbid, by every means in your power, the worship of 
images."^ 

Ordinary persons will, perhaps, he of opinion that the 
doctrine of Tope Gregory the Great, in the sixth century, 
corresponds more nearly with God's law, as laid down in 
the Second Commandment, than docs tho doctrine of the 
Council of Trent. One thing, however, is pretty (dear, 
that Pope Gregory and the Council cannot both be right. 
0. Supremacy of the Pope. 

The earliest assumption by a Pope of the title of 
Universal Bishop of the Christian Church, appears to have 
been by Boniface III., in the beginning of the seventh 
century. At a later period Gregory VII. declared " that 
the Roman Pontiff alone can be properly called universal."** 
In the fourteenth century Pope Ifonifacc VIII. published 
his famous Bull, " Vnam Sanctam" (which was in- 
serted in the Canon law) to the following effect — " We 
declare, say, define, and pronounce it to be absolutely 
necessary to salvation, for every human creature to be sub- 
ject to the Roman Pontiff'.^'if 

This decree asserts the Pope's claim to the office of 
universal bishop, in very clear and onmiatnkeablc terms. 
And in conformity to it we find that, at the end of the Hull 
of Pope l'ius IV., confirming the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, the first signature is—" Ego Pius, Catholic^ 
Bwlesia? Kpwcopus"— i.e., " I, Piiw, Bislmp of the Uni- 
»»rsal ChnTch," standing at the head of a long list of 
cardinals and ordinary diocesan bishops.}} 

Now let us hear the sentiments of Pope Gregory the 



•"PeractA consecration*, oninee eoramunicent qui noluertnt ecclc- 
aiaaticis oarer* limitlbus : «« cnim et apostuli atatuerunt, et auueta 
ttoniaua tenet « ( a t ta in ."— Corn. Jur. Cjo., torn. L, col. IH7. Logii 

t "Sacerdoa miasam anloa Bcquaqnam eolabrat t quin aicut Ilia cole- 
Bran non polrtt sine aaiutattoue eecordoUs ct reapouslone lillilloralnns 
Elcoie, ll» nimlruiu neqaaquam ab uno deb** celebrari."— Ctuaandur 
alarftp. Ml. Parte, 1C16. 

t "Hoc temere quenqiuun rep«rla« ante Petmm Lombardtim, qui 
ccrtum iiiiqucm it iietinitum fsanuMoaoram narucrura aMtueruuL"— 
Caesander. p. U.M. 1'aiis, KI6. 

J ** ■•**?**'*i* D ™? ,.' u " >" K «wraoMiihim aplritns nnctl iiMtinetu in 

coiicllio Meldcim. —Alex. Alea, op. Omn.,"rol. la* p. 111*. Venet, 1ST;.. 

I " rtOD solum autein Itcere in acolaakt laaaeiaea babere, ft Its 
bonorom at cullum adhlbsro, o.ttndet parethua, . . reruni 
•"^., D1 " i,n ° "el'nni bono ad banc ino.ua diem fiutam decla- 
raolt. >— Cat. Cone Trid., pars iii., c . ji., qtti jj». 

•/ "Ad[.r,ir! rero imagines, niunibn* roodie-eaW-'S. are*. Ed. Ub 
L, »p. xul„ vol. li., sol, ItOi. Parie, Uos 

riTV»*l!i d .? , ' l, " 1 ^ ,M ??* p, '"" fc » J" re dlc»hu'iml*»M»lto.--8re(j. 
/.^Ti ?''•'."'■ **• • H « rt »"» Condi, Tom. »i. pan i- p. 1304. 

-^"'JrTf™ "V* !,' >>"»■?"»«»» »mnino w, do nesjeeeltate 

SfW^SJw. " '""■ '•'"• ""•*"*■ »■ Ira ' 

J} Deeret. Cone. Trid., p. 221. Lipsic, 1842. 



Great, in theeixth century. Tie Bishep-of Constantinople 
had laid claim to this title of (Ecumenical or Universal 
Bishop, whestupon Pope Gregory writes as follows — " 1 
earnestly adiaonishcd my brother and Jkllow-bishop, that 
if he had any regard for the peace anA concord -of the 
Church, he would abstain from this foolish title. For I 
confidently assert, that whoever culls himself, or desires te 
be called, Universal Priest, is lite forerunner of Antichrist, 
because he proudly sets himself above others."* 

If any of our readers, after comparing the foregoing 
extracts, should sec cause to agree with Pope Gregory the 
Great, we must confess that we think they could not be 
very greatly blamed. But, between such contradictory ^ 
and discordant opinions, not of one, but of several Popes, 
we aek again, where lies the infallibility? 
7. Indulgences. 

The Council of Trent decreed as follows — " The power 
of conferring indulgences was given by Christ to his 
Church ; and the Church hath made use of this power in 
the most ancient limes, "f 

When we turn to Cardinal Cajetan, however, what do 
we read ? — " Concerning the rise of indulgences," saith he, 
" if any certainty could be had, it would aid us in disco- 
vering the truth; but no authority of sacred Scripture, 
or oj ancient Greek or Latin Fathers hath brought this 
knowledge to us."} 

If there be no mention of indulgences in Scripture, or 
any ancient writer, with what face could the venerable 
fathers of the Council of Trent make the bold assertion we 
have quoted above ? 

8. Purgatory. 

The decree of the Council of Trent, on the subject of 
Purgatory, is singularly moderate, considering the generally 
confident and sweeping manner in which this grave assem- 
bly of diviues scattered their anathemas on other subjects. 
They assert merely " that there is a purgatory." — (purga- 
torium esse, Sess. xxv.) The catechism of the Council 
went a little farther, and speaks of " the fire of pur- 
gatory, in which the souls of the pious expiate (their 
sins) by torture, for a definite time."§ 

Now, what doctrine was taught by the ancient Church 
of Rome, with regard to the state of souls after death ? 
Let us begin with the respectable authority of Pope Gre- 
gory the Great. In his commentary on Job, he writes as 
follows : — " At the moment of death, either the good or 
the evil spirit seizes upon the soul as it departs from the 
prison of the flesh, and keeps it for ever with itself, without 
any chanyc"\\ Does this passage look as if Pope Gregory 
(whatever his precise sentiments may have been) be- 
lieved in the modem Romish doctrine of purgatory ? 

But, perhaps, the testimony of the old writer, Polydore 
Vergil, is still more express ou this point. (His statements, 
we may observe in passing, were considered of such dan- 
gerous tendency, that they came under the ban of the 
Roman Index Expurgatorius.) They are as follows : — 

"For what cause, or by what authority, indulgences 
were first introduced into the Church, has given modern 
divines a great deal of trouble. In a subject which is by 
no means dear, I think it better to use the testimony of 
John, Bishop of Rochester [Bishop Fisher], in a work 
which he wrote against Luther. l Many persons,' saith he, 
' are inclined to pluce but little reliance upon indulgences, 
because their use seems to have come in rather late in the 
Church.' And, then, he adds— 'No orthodox [Roman 
Catholic] doubts whether there is a purgatory, concerning 
which, nevertheless, there is either no mention or the very 
rarest mention in ancient writers (nemo certe dubitat ortho- 
doxus, an purgatorium sit, de quo tamen apud priscos 
nulla vel quam rarissima fiebat mentio). To this day, pur- 
gatory is not believed in by the Greek Church. As long, 
then, as there was no anxietv concerning purgatory, no 
ono looked for indulgences ; for" all the value of indulgences 
depends upon it. If you take away purgatory, what use 
.will there be in indulgences? Indulgences, therefore, 
began when people began to entertain fears about the tor- 
ments of purgatory.' These things, saith the Bishop 
(i isher) ; but you, my reader, may, perhaps, think the 
subject of so great importance, that you might expect 
more certainty in the matter from the mouth of God" 
(quie tu forte cum tanti sint momenti, ut magis certa ex 
ore Dei expcctaluis).? 

We cordially concur in opinion with old Polydore Vergil. 
A subject of such vital importance to the peace audhappi- 

• "Hiimtem vcrd fratrcm mcum ct coepiscopum meura itmliose 
Hdmonere cumtl, nt ai habere pacem omnium concordlamaut desl- 
derut, abtlultl vocal.ulue appallatinne compear at 
Kgo autcni tidmter dlco, quia quaqnii so unlvmalem aacardotem 
vocat, val vocan desiderat. In elationo sua auticliristura prKcurrit 
ParV'l7«5k ° * C * teriS P ™ llKm "-'"- 9 - 0rc «- °P- V" 1 - 'C col. 881.' 

t " turn potettae eogfsrendltmtulitentlaa a Chriato eccleiiB conceaaa 
alt, atqnu liajuamodi potesuto dlvlnltus siM trailita anUquiasirais 
cent" ™ t0 " bn ' '"* US1 '"""•" -ftwmt. Cone. Trid., KasVlTv" 

J^»ortn^ndaljr«.tt«nroi,«lcartita<ioluUK)ri posslt, voritan mda- 
sand. o P «m ferret; verumqiia noHaaacras acripturaa, nulla prtaeorom 

X^lt «*K- m ^ U, H L ^ 1 'i ^ ,n ■"""'■''"•cripUl.anc aS noatrim 
dertoxlt Botititrm. -card. Caj. Opast, torn. u.,fol 46 vsrao. Venettla, 

. n il^"" te . I i*^" P m '««' OT ,'<» 'Knta, eno piorum aotaas ad deflnitum 
tempos crnciauo txpiantur."-Catcli. Cone. Trid., pars. L on ill. 

a»Ln?. n l^JiTJlIi m ' ul1 . Mllus ! cm P° r< '. "« sanctus, si»e mallgnas 
aplrltus egreulentem anlmorn claustrt camis aeceperit, t» ajternum 

co?.T5d*I'irS; v 1 %° aMittM f «ta«»»"-S. ar* Mai,«|a, w*. L, 
AnLte? 1 16n. Verg '' ^ U ' Te0tor r * n,m • Ub ' TiU • , Cl '■■ P ' 476 ' 



sess of esery true Christian is surely one, if there be any, 
or which we might expect some certain authority in holy 
Scripture, scuae reliable information in ancient writers. 
But, alas ! Bishop Fisher tells ns, Ihere is none or next to 
none. Dating several ■ccnturiee, it would seem, the 
people never frightened themselves about purgatory, 
but, at last, the priests, or somebody else, put them 
all in a state of alarm, and then they began to look for 
indulgences. For, as the old bishop very candidly asks, 
If you take away purgatory, what use will there be in 
indulgences ? 

One use, indeed, there was of indulgences, to which we can 
now only briefly allude. The Council of Trent condemned 
all " disgraceful traffic" in indulgences (pravos quoestus 
omnino abolemlosesse, Sets, xxv.), thereby tacitly admitting 
that they had been disgracefully bought and sold, in many 
parts of Christendom. If the priests, for a scries of ages, 
were covetous men — if they could frighten the people gene- 
rally into the belief of a purgatory which had no existence, 
and could persuade them to buy indulgences, in order to 
deliver themselves or their friends from these visionary 
torments, we can see, even without the aid of Bishop 
Fisher, how the belief of both purgatory and indulgences 
gradually crept into the Church. , 

We arc sorry to leave our readers in purgatory, but our 
limits warn us that we must conclude for the present. We 
have merely touched on a few of the mostobvious topics, on 
which the ancient and modern Church of Rome are directly 
at variance. If there be even one such point (and every 
scholar knows that there are several) what becomes of the 
boasted claim of Romish infallibility ? To find even one 
plain error and contradiction in a Chnrch calling itself in- 
fallible, is to overthrow the pretended authority of that 
Church. For what is the usual reason given for forsaking 
other Churches, but because they arc fallible ? What is the 
reason why some few go over to the Church of Rome, and 
why most of its members remain in it, but because she is (as 
they are made to believe) infallible? But if, with her in- 
fallibility, she has mistaken error for truth ; if with her 
certainty she contradicts herself; if she was one thing m 
one age, and another in another, then there is the same 
or greater reason for all such persons to quit the Church 
of Rome, as there seemed to be at first for them to embrace 
it, or continue in it. 



ST. PHILOMENA. 
As ardent lovers of our country, we feel a warm sym- 
pathy with all those who labour for the benefit of Ireland, 
and especially with those who exert themselves in the 
department of labour in which we are ourselves employed — 
namely, the diffusing religious information among the 
people. It was, accordingly, with some interest that we 
watched the results of an announcement, made by Mr. 
Duffy, at the commencement of the present year, when 
he declared his intention to issue weekly a series of " Sweet 
little books," each number containing the life of some saint 
or great servant of God, to be published at the low price 
of one penny, and so to place edifying and instructive 
rending within the reach of the very poorest classes. But 
we found that, however heartily we approved of the ge- 
neral character of this plan, we could by no means bestow 
the same commendation on the manner in which it was 
carried out. In fact, when we pronounce it desirable to 
circulate religious information at a cheap rate among the 
people, we consider it absolutely essential that the infor- 
mation circulated shall be true. But we fear the com- 
pilers of Mr. Duffy's little volumes hold the historic accu- 
racy of their biographies to be a matter of minor importance, 
and that they believe, that a work containing the life of a 
saint must be sure to be edifying reading, even though its 
details be as pure fiction as any novel writer of the present 
day has imagined. Several of these tracts would be re- 
duced to very narrow dimensions indeed, were we to pare 
away from them all that was mere legend, unsupported by 
any historical evidence. We felt, however, that it was 
rather a delicate matter to criticise these mixtures of truth 
and falsehood, lest in assailing the falsehood we should be 
represented as enemies of the truth to which it was joined, 
or lest in exposing a legend told of a saint we should seem 
to throw ridicule upon the venerable saint himself. But 
there is one volume of the " Young Christian's Library " 
which we can review without being troubled with any fear 
of this kind ; and in calling our readers' attention to the 
Life or Saint Phllomkna we can assure them before- 
hand, that the task of separating the parts of the story 
which are true from those which are false is one which wiB 
not bo attended with the slightest difficulty. 

But who is Saint Philomena? exclaims one of our ig- 
norant Protestant readers. Saint Philomena, you should, 
be ashamed not to know, is one of the most popular saints 
of the present day on the Continent, and it will not be 
Mr. Duffy's fault if she is not so in Ireland too. There is 
a fashion about saints as about everything else, and before 
the commencement of the present century (for reasons 
hereafter to be explained) Saint Philomena had not a 
single votary to demand her intercession. Now, however, 
after fifteen centuries' inactivity, she has commenced 
working miracles, 'resolved to make up for lost time, and, 
as we have said, counts her worshippers by thousands in 
Spain, and France, and Italy. I u the sketch of her his- 
tory which we give, Mr. Dafly is our chief authority, 
though we borrow a few particulars from a French and 



